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FILMING “THE NIGHT OF THE IGUANA” 
IN PICTURESQUE MISMALOYA, MEXICO 


“Getting to the location for ‘The 
Night of the Iguana’ was like landing 
at Anzio during the war,” said one 
of the members of the crew of the 
John Huston-Ray Stark production, 
filmed in the tiny fishing village of 
Mismaloya, Mexico, on the Pacific 
coast. It would seem that the unit 
man was exaggerating, but if he was 
it was only a minor exaggeration for 
Mismaloya is one of the least acces- 
sible strips of land on earth. 

In order to set foot on the shaky 
pier at the location, one must travel 
first by taxi to a beach in Puerto 
Vallarta, eight miles across the Bay 
of Banderos from Mismaloya, then 
continue by dugout canoe or boat. 

Every day during filming of the 
screen version of Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ prize-winning Broadway play, 
released by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
and Seven Arts, a bright, hot sun 
crawled up to shed light on the vari- 
ous boats of the film’s stars, Richard 
Burton, Ava Gardner, Deborah Kerr 
and Sue Lyon, and that of director 
John Huston, making their way past 
the huge arcos, giant rocks which 
mark the entrance to the bay. 

“After getting there,” laughed 
Deborah Kerr, “everything else 
seemed easy.” 

Occasionally, a heavy wave thun- 
dered menacingly against the rocky 
shore or a sudden tropical wind came 
up in the early evening causing the 
huge palm trees to thrash wildly. 
Otherwise, all was calm on the set of 
the film. Here for two months, under 
Huston’s firm guiding hand, “The 
Night of the Iguana” was filmed with 
no incidents or interruptions. 

“That isn’t my fault,” winked Hus- 
ton, “I gave all of them — Richard, 
Ava, Deborah, Sue and even Eliza- 
beth Taylor, who came along for the 
ride, derringers with bullets in them 
engraved with each other’s names. 
You can’t blame me if they didn’t use 
them!” 

Not even the rigors of night shoot- 
ing, which lasted until 3:00 a.m. dur- 
ing the nocturnal sessions, could 
dampen the spirits of the cast. When 
told one day at 2:30 a.m. that he had 
to do a scene hanging upside down in 
a hammock, Richard Burton merely 


Sue Lyon, of ‘*Lolita’’ fame, as 
she appears in a swimming se- 
quence of ‘“*The Night of the 


Iguana,’ screen version of 
Tennessee Williams’ prize- 
winning play. The young act- 
ress appears in an impressive 
cast, starring Richard Burton, 
Ava Gardner and Deborah Kerr. 
The much-talked-about John 
Huston-Ray Stark production, 
filmed on locations in Mexico, 
was directed by Huston and 
is presented by Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer and Seven Arts. 
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stifled a yawn and said, “It should 
be interesting. I’ve never acted up- 
side down before.” 

After the day’s shooting, cast and 
crew, who had become as nimble- 
footed as the local burros, climbed 
down the steep hill from the set. 
Once at the bottom, they filed into 
the bar area across from the dining 
room to regale each other with 
stories or to listen to the master 
story teller of the group, Burton, 
who would hold forth on everything 
from 17th century literature to his 
days as a schoolboy in Wales. 

At the top of the peak, some 300 
feet above the blue-green water, a 
copy of an ancient Mexican hotel was 
constructed. Here most of the action, 
involving the sensual hotel owner 
(Miss Gardner), a defrocked min- 
ister (Burton), a spinster (Miss 
Kerr), and a clutch of American 
tourists, including a predatory girl 
(Miss Lyon), takes place. 

In the village, life seemed to go on 
uninterrupted by the daily flow of 
journalists, visitors or stars. When 
asked if she knew who the stars of 
“The Night of the Iguana” were, one 
Mismaloyan mother smiled and 
nodded. She walked to the beach and 
pointed at Ava Gardner who was 
circling the bay on water skis. 

“Oh, yes, I know them,” she said. 
“Look. There goes Lana Turner!” 

Along with its other relics, one that 
the “Iguana” location company left 
behind is likely to remain for all time. 
It is the 37-foot beam which forms 
the central part of the hotel struc- 
ture. Indians employed as boatmen, 
masons, carpenters and_ bearers 
chopped it down in the jungle, 
trimmed it, and by miraculous de- 
vices edged it down into the sea. 

Since it weighs about four tons 
and wouldn’t float, engineers buoyed 
it with empty gasoline drums, then 
towed it to the site. The same effect 
probably could have been obtained 
from papier mache. But when John 
Huston opens up the jungle to 
achieve realism, that’s what he ex- 
pects to get. 


AWARDS 


When it comes to awards, John 
Huston, director of Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer and Seven Arts’ “The 
Night of the Iguana,” based on 
Tennessee Williams’ play, must 
be a record-holder. 

In 1948 Huston not only won 
the Academy Award for his direc- 
tion of “Treasure of Sierra 
Madre” but was given the New 
York Film Critics Award as best 
director of the year and was 
named “Director of the Year” in 
the Film Daily Poll. 

Two years later, Huston was 
the recipient of the Screen Direc- 
tors Guild Award for writing and 
directing “The Asphalt Jungle.” 
In 1955, “Moby Dick” gave Hus- 
ton the “Director of the Year” 
award from the New York Film 
Critics and also a special citation 
for directing from the National 
Board of Review. 

Prior to directing “The Night 
of the Iguana,” Huston made a 
late-blooming debut as an actor in 
“The Cardinal” and ran off with 
an Academy Award nomination 
as best actor in a supporting role. 


CASTING FILM HAD 
STARK ON THE RUN! 


Signing the stars for the screen 
version of Tennessee Williams’ 
prize-winning play, “The Night of 
the Iguana,” kept Ray Stark, pro- 
ducer of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
and Seven Arts presentation, on the 
run. 

In one memorable weekend the 
producer flew to Ireland for a meet- 
ing with John Huston, who was to 
direct the film, took off for Madrid 
to sign Ava Gardner for the Bette 
Davis role of ‘Maxine Faulk,” 
jumped back to Switzerland to get 
Deborah Kerr for the Margaret 
Leighton part of “Hannah Jelkes” 
and wound up the three-day jaunt by 
obtaining Richard Burton in London 
for the role of “Rev. T. Lawrence 
Shannon.” 

The only star whom the producer 
was able to locate on home grounds 
was Sue Lyon, cast as ‘Charlotte 
Goodall,” whom he found in Holly- 
wood. 


AVA GARDNER GREETS AN OLD FLAME IN “NIGHT OF THE IGUANA” 


A delighted Ava Gardner welcomes an old friend when defrocked minister Richard Burton, now 
a tour guide, unexpectedly pops up at the hotel she runs in an isolated Mexican village. The 
scene is from “The Night of the Iguana,”’ John Huston-Ray Stark production presented by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Seven Arts. The explosive screen version of Tennessee Williams’ 
prize-winning Broadway play, filmed on locations in Mexico, also stars Deborah Kerr and Sue 
Lyon in her first picture since **Lolita.”’ Academy Award-winner John Huston directed. 
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RICHARD BURTON, AVA GARDNER, DEBORAH KERR AND SUE LYON 
STAR IN TENNESSEE WILLIAMS’ “THE NIGHT OF THE IGUANA” 


Powerfully Dramatic John Huston-Ray Stark Production, Based on the Prize- 
Winning Broadway Play, Was Directed by Huston on Locations in Mexico 


Tennessee Williams’ play, “The 
Night of the Iguana,” dealing with a 
defrocked minister, the Rev. T. Law- 
rence Shannon, and three women 
who play a vital part in his life, 
which won the New York Drama 
Critics Award, is now presented on 
the screen by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
and Seven Arts and emerges as ab- 
sorbing motion picture entertain- 
ment. 

The brilliant cast of the John Hus- 
ton-Ray Stark production is headed 
by Richard Burton, Ava Gardner, 
Deborah Kerr and Sue Lyon, in her 
first role since her sensational debut 
in “Lolita,” with the direction in the 
hands of Huston, who also col- 
laborated with Anthony Veiller on 
the screenplay. 

From its very opening sequence, 
in which Shannon (Burton) de- 
nounces the congregation of a small 
Virginia church for its hypocrisy and 
vents his wrath on God as the 
heavens give forth thunder and 
lightning, “The Night of the Iguana” 
holds its viewers in a powerful grip. 

From here the story moves di- 
rectly into Mexico, where the de- 
frocked Shannon has become a tour- 
ist guide to a party of spinsterish 
schoolteachers traveling in a dilapi- 
dated bus. One member of the party, 
however, is anything but spinsterish. 
She is 18-year-old Charlotte Goodall 
(Sue Lyon) who has developed a 
crush on Shannon. Despite being 
watched like a hawk by Judith Fel- 
lowes, zealous leader of the teachers, 
Charlotte manages to slip into Shan- 
non’s hotel room on one of their 
stops. 

But later Miss Fellowes catches 
them in a secret swimming rendez- 
vous and vows to have Shannon ex- 
posed. The situation worsens when 
a desperate Shannon, bypassing the 
modern hotel which was to be their 
next stop, takes the party instead to 
a crumbling hostelry in Mismaloya, 
run by his old friend, Maxine (Ava 
Gardner). 

When Maxine learns that Miss 
Fellowes is out to destroy Shannon, 
she girds herself for a fight to save 


THE ADDITIONAL SCENE AND 
PLAYER MATS, SHOWN IN 
THE COMPLETE CAMPAIGN 


MAT ON ANOTHER PAGE, 
MAY BE ORDERED SINGLY. 


him from both the domineering 
schoolteacher and the predatory 
Charlotte. But now two other per- 
sons enter the scene. They are the 
strange American expatriates Han- 
nah Jelkes (Deborah Kerr) and her 
98-year-old grandfather, Nonno, who 
claims to be the world’s oldest liv- 
ing poet. 

All these people are caught up in 
a vortex of conflicting emotions and 
dramatic situations with Shannon 
the man in the middle. How the dis- 
parate conflicts are finally resolved 
makes for a story of gripping in- 
tensity, as only Tennessee Williams 
can unfold one, a story involving 
loneliness, frustration and sexual de- 
sire. 


The compelling performances of 
Richard Burton as the tormented 
Shannon, Ava Gardner as the beau- 
tiful and earthy Maxine, Deborah 
Kerr as Hannah, attracted to and 


disturbed by Shannon’s virility, and 
Sue Lyon, as a now grown-up Lolita, 
will be talked about for some time 
to come. And they are given fine 
support by James Ward as Hank, 
the young bus driver to whom Char- 
lotte turns on the rebound, Grayson 
Hall as the formidable Miss Fellowes 
and Cyril Delevanti as the dying 
poet. 


Academy Award-winning director 
John Huston has given “The Night 
of the Iguana” added validity and 
atmosphere in filming his picture on 
locations in Mexico, chiefly in the 
colorful fishing village of Mismaloya 
on the Pacific coast, with other vivid 
scenes photographed in Tepotzotlan 
and Puerto Vallarta. 


Set down “The Night of the 
Iguana” as one of the most distin- 
guished and exciting motion pictures 
of the year. It is a film no one will 
want to miss. 


Deborah Kerr and Richard Burton in a scene from “*The Night 
of the Iguana,”’ screen version of Tennessee Williams’ prize- 
winning Broadway play. Ava Gardner and Sue Lyon also star 
in the brilliant cast of the John Huston-Ray Stark production 
presented by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Seven Arts. Filmed 
on locations in Mexico, the much-talked-about picture was 
directed by Academy Award-winner John Huston. 
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IN DISTINGUISHED CAST OF “IGUANA” 


PORTRAIT OF THE STARS . . 


. The stars of ‘The Night of 


the Iguana’? line up for a group photo. Seated is Richard 
Burton, cast as the defrocked minister, Lawrence Shannon. 
Standing behind him, left to right, are Sue Lyon as the young 
seductress, Charlotte; Deborah Kerr as the spinster, Hannah; 
and Ava Gardner as the vixenish widow, Maxine — the three 
women who play a dramatic part in Shannon’s life. The John 
Huston-Ray Stark production, presented by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer and Seven Arts, is based on the prize-winning Broadway 
play by Tennessee Williams and was directed by John Huston. 
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HIS JOB WAS TO SEE THAT THE STARS 
OF “NIGHT OF IGUANA” WERE WELL FED 


Ask a producer, director and stars 
to name the most vital item on a mo- 
tion picture location and you may get 
a variety of answers. 


However, there was one item of 
the Huston-Stark production on 
which producer Ray Stark, director 
John Huston and stars Richard Bur- 
ton, Ava Gardner, Deborah Kerr and 
Sue Lyon were in complete agree- 
ment in connection with the filming 
of Tennessee Williams’ prize-win- 
ning play, “The Night of the Iguana,” 
on location in Mexico. 

Food. 

This particular tangent of the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Seven 
Arts release was handled by Rick 
Rubin, a tall, thin New Yorker who 
came to Mexico fifteen years ago and 
ended up in the catering business. 

Sitting in the back of the food 
supply boat on its way to the set of 
“The Night of the Iguana” in Mis- 
maloya, eight miles across the water 
from Puerto Vallarta, Rubin said, 
“About eleven years ago, my wife 
and I wererunninga hotelin Cuerna- 
vaca when a movie company asked us 
if we could provide the food for 
their location set-up. That’s how it 
all started.” 

He motioned to the boxes piled on 
the deck of the boat. “Now we cater 
practically all the movies made in 
Mexico. But catering this film made 
me feel like General Somerville 
must have felt trying to feed the 
troops in Africa. First we had to buy 
the food in Mexico City, then put it 
in giant freezers there. Next we 
packed the food in dry ice and 
shipped it to the airport, loading it 
on planes for the flight to Puerto 
Vallarta. But because we don’t have 
much freezing space in Mismaloya, 
we had to put all food not used up 
immediately back into freezers in 
Puerto Vallarta!” 

Rubin took a breath and asked for 
a fishing line which he lowered into 
the water. ‘““Every day we took some 
food out of Puerta Vallarta and 
shipped it to the beach,” he con- 
tinued. “That took about a half hour. 
Then we loaded it aboard a dugout 
and brought it to this boat and after 
an hour on the high seas we made 
Mismaloya. You see what I mean 
about General Somerville?” 

Just then there was a strike on his 
line and he reeled in a twenty-pound 
Dorado fish. “This will make a few 
people a meal,” he said. ‘““These are 
good eating.” 

However, catering the cast and 
crew of “The Night of the Iguana,” 
totaling over a hundred persons, has 
not been Rubin’s toughest job. 


“T really can’t complain,” he said, 
hefting the huge fish aboard. “At 
least, we’ve got a kitchen there. 
When they filmed ‘The Sun Also 
Rises,’ we had to put a kitchen ina 
bank. Try feeding a hundred people 
in a bank. And then there was 
“Wonderful Country.’ For that pic- 
ture we had to set up a kitchen ina 
laundry because it was the only place 
in town that had running water. 
Compared to that, Mismaloya has 
been a breeze.” 

Asked if he had any strange food 
requests from actors on the films for 
which he has catered, Rubin replied, 
“T’ve been asked for everything from 
kosher salami to a three-tiered birth- 
day cake. But the stars in ‘Iguana’ 
were easy. One day, Sue Lyon asked 
me if I could bring in some gefilte 
fish and red horseradish. I found it. 
As for Ave Gardner, I catered for 
her before when she starred in “The 
Sun Also Rises.’ She likes hot, spicy 
food, the spicier the better. I suppose 
that’s because she lives in Spain.” 

Rubin did have one problem in 
respect to providing food for both 
Americans and the Mexican techni- 
cians at the same time. 

“We tried to please them both 
which made the job two-fold,” he 
said. “Offer Mexicans sandwiches for 
lunch and you run into trouble. 
They’ll quit in three days. You see, in 
Mexico, lunch is the big, hearty 
meal. On the other hand, give Ameri- 
cans (Miss Gardner excepted) too 
much Mexican food and — well,” he 
laughed, “I don’t have to tell you 
what happens then.” 

Between plying the food from 
Puerto Vallarta to Mismaloya, run- 
ning the location dining room in im- 
peccable Spanish, and ministering to 
the ailing with specially prepared 
food (“You can’t watch everything 
they eat when they go to town!”), 
Rubin found catering to the “Night 
of the Iguana” company something 
of a 24-hour-a-day job. 


VERSATILITY 


Versatility has been the keynote 
of Richard Burton’s phenomenal 
career. From musical comedy in 
“Camelot” to a beatnik in “Look 
Back in Anger” to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in “Becket,” and now 
a defrocked minister in “The Night 
of the Iguana,” Burton has become 
famous by utilizing his greatest asset 
—talent. 


« « RICHARD BURTON « x 


There doesn’t seem to be anything 
Richard Burton can’t do, From 
Shakespeare’s “Hamlet,” which he 
first played with the Old Vic Com- 
pany in 1953, to a musical comedy 
role in “Camelot” to Marc Antony 
in “Cleopatra” to the millionaire in 
“The V.I.P.s” to Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in “Becket,” to the Rev. 
Lawrence Shannon, a wayward man 
of the cloth, in “The Night of the 
Iguana”—these are the contrasting 
portrayals of an actor hailed as one 
of the most distinguished of today’s 
stage and screen stars. 

On completion of “The Night of 
the Iguana,” film version of Tennes- 
see Williams’ prize-winning play, 
Burton completed the cycle by re- 
turning to the Broadway stage in a 
new version of ‘‘Hamlet.” 

For “The Night of the Iguana,” 
a John Huston-Ray Stark produc- 
tion presented by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer and Seven Arts, Burton 
journeyed to the remote coastal vil- 
lage of Mismaloya in Mexico, in com- 
pany with his fellow stars Ava Gard- 
ner, Deborah Kerr and Sue Lyon and 
the film’s director, Academy Award- 
winner Huston. 

Once there, Burton entered ener- 
getically into the spirit of things. In 
his wide range of portrayals the actor 
had previously revealed his talent for 
bringing to life frustration and spir- 
itual loneliness, but in enacting the 
Rev, Shannon, in whom these char- 
acteristics work inward like a demon, 
he chewed at the part with the relish 
of an actor being paid handsomely 
for doing something that was worth 
doing for nothing. 

“He is one of the most difficult 
guys I’ve ever had to play,” he said. 
“The role was not only physically 
taxing but it was tough mentally. It’s 
not easy to show the slow decay of a 
human being, a man sensitive to the 
pull of appetites of the flesh and the 
bottle, and not have the audience 
turn away in disgust.” 

Burton sometimes wonders if it 
would be easier had his own life 
been different. 

“You know,” he said, “sometimes 
I envy those chaps who talk about 
their broken childhood, how they 
were deprived and beaten and always 
hungry. Maybe if an actor has ex- 
perienced that he carries the element 
of tragedy around with him all the 
time. 


“T had an idyllic childhood in 
South Wales in Pontryhydhfen. I 


ATTENDING A VERY OLD AND FEEBLE MAN 


was the youngest of thirteen children 
and everybody made a fuss over me. 
Now, when I have to dig deep into 
moroseness or depravity for a part, 
I’ve really got to work. I’ve heard of 
actors who, if they have to bawl ina 
role, think back on some terrible 
event of their youth. I don’t know if 
that really works out but I could 
never do it. If I looked back, I’d start 
laughing.” 

Asked if he had ever considered a 
career other than acting, Burton 
shook his head. “No,” he said. “I’m 


Richard Burton, one of the 
screen’s most distinguished 
stars, in his role as the de- 
frocked minister, Shannon, in 
“The Night of the Iguana,” film 
version of Tennessee Williams’ 
prize-winning play. Ava 
Gardner, Deborah Kerr and 
Sue Lyon enact the three 
women who complicate Shan- 
non’s life in the John Huston- 
Ray Stark production, pre- 
sented by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer and Seven Arts, and 
directed by John Huston. 
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sort of dyed in the wool by now. But 
there was a time when I did consider 
giving up acting. That was about 
seven years ago. I felt I’d had it and 
T decided I’d act just as a job for four 
or five years, make some money and 
get out. Then, about two years ago, I 
got the acting bug again. And unless 
the old Welsh decay sets in again, I 
aim to achieve something this time.” 

Burton made his professional act- 


ing debut in London just before 
entering Oxford University on a 
scholarship. The play was Emlyn 
Williams’ “Druid’s Rest.” At Oxford 
he managed to mix acting with his 
studies, appearing most notably in a 
production of “Measure for Meas- 
ure.” His university life interrupted 
by World War II, he enlisted in the 
R.A.F. Mustered out of uniform in 
1947, he turned his full attention to 
his career and within a matter of 
months had appeared on the stage in 
“Castle Anna” and had made his film 
debut in “The Last Days of Dolwyn.” 

It was in 1948 that young Burton 
first attracted the serious attention 
of British critics. This was the result 
of asensational performance in Chris- 
topher Fry’s “The Lady’s Not for 
Burning.” After appearing in the play 
for eighteen months in London, he 
went to New York with the produc- 
tion. The reception accorded him by 
American critics exceeded even the 
acclaim he had received in England. 

He remained on Broadway to ap- 
pear briefly opposite Dorothy Mc- 
Guire in “Legend of Lovers.” Back 
in England, he alternated between 
stage and screen, starring on the 
stage in, among other plays, “Mont- 
serrat,” “Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
version,” “The Boy with a Cart” and 
“A Phoenix Not Too Frequent.” In 
addition to his Hamlet, he appeared 
as Caliban in “The Tempest,” Caius 
Martius in ‘“Cariolanus” and Sir 
Toby Belch in “Twelfth Night.” 

Two years later, he alternated as 
Iago and the Moor in the Old Vic’s 
revival of “Othello” and subsequently 
played Prince Hal in “Henry IV, 
Barts: lo and 2 sandaetienty Vat 
Stratford-on-Avon. In 1957, he re- 
turned to Broadway to co-star with 
Helen Hayes in “Time Remembered” 
and in 1960 scored his musical com- 
edy hit in “Camelot.” 

Through all of this period Burton 
continued to star in motion pictures. 
His first visit to Hollywood was 
made in 1952 when he appeared op- 
posite Olivia de Havilland in “My 
Cousin Rachel.” He followed this 
with the leading role in the first Cine- 
maScope movie, “The Robe.” Subse- 
quently he starred in “Alexander the 
Great,” “Desert Rats” and “Look 
Back in Anger,” among other films. 

When Burton flew from London to 
Mexico for the location filming of 
“Iguana,” he had to pay for over- 
weight luggage. But it wasn’t clothes 
that made for the weight in his suit- 
cases. They were crammed with 
books. The star reads everything he 
can lay his hands on and commits 
much of what he reads to memory. 

Deborah Kerr, watching Burton as 
he sat in a corner on the set of “The 
Night of the Iguana,” engrossed in 
an Elizabethan treatise and oblivious 
to everything that was happening 
around him, said: 

“TI sometimes wonder if Dick is not 
so much in love with acting as he is 
with words, words, words!” 


Deborah Kerr and Richard Burton stand at the bedside of a 
dying Cyril Delevanti in this scene from “The Night of the 
Iguana,”’ screen version of Tennessee Williams’ prize-winning 
play. Ava Gardner and Sue Lyon also star in the John Huston- 
Ray Stark production presented by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and 
Seven Arts. Filmed on locations in Mexico, the explosive picture 
was directed by Academy Award-winner John Huston. 
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SHE COULD HAVE 
DANCED ALL NIGHT 


Director John Huston has his own 
method of determining the value of 
his players. At a party given for the 
location unit of “The Night of the 
Iguana” in Mexico City, just prior 
to their leaving for filming of Ten- 
nessee Williams’ drama in Misma- 
loya on the Pacific coast, the director 
asked Sue Lyon to give an im- 
promptu dance. 

Miss Lyon had only recently met 
her co-stars, Richard Burton, Ava 
Garrner and Deborah Kerr, and, un- 
sure of herself, would have preferred 
the obscurity of a corner. However, 
she rose to the occasion, took off her 
shoes, and did an uninhibited version 
of the Twist. 


She was aware that Huston was 
putting her on trial and that if she 
had refused to dance, she would have 
had it in the director’s eyes. His 
vigorous applause at the end of her 
number proved her point. 


HISTORICAL 


Richard Burton’s movie history 
might be described as “historical.” 
He has portrayed Marc Antony in 
“Cleopatra,” John Wilkes Booth in 
“Prince of Players,” Alexander the 
Great, and Becket. Of his latest role, 
as the defrocked minister in ‘The 
Night of the Iguana,’ Burton says, 
at long last he is playing someone 
who is marvelously obscure! 
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c WILY RICHARD BURTON DEFENDS HIMSELF FROM AN ACCUSATION 


An amused Ava Gardner listens as Richard Burton slyly defends himself from an accusation 
made by James Ward in ‘**The Night of the Iguana,” John Huston-Ray Stark production pre- 
sented by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Seven Arts. The screen version of Tennessee Williams’ 
prize-winning Broadway play, filmed on locations in Mexico, also stars Deborah Kerr and Sue 
Lyon, with Grayson Hall and Cyril Delevanti. Academy Award-winner John Huston directed. 
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« « AUA GARDNER « « 


The screen play of “The Night of 
the Iguana” describes the character- 
ization of one of the drama’s princi- 
pals, Maxine Faulk, the proprietress 
of a hotel in an isolated Mexican vil- 
lage, as follows: 

“She is a very tortured woman. 
The furies are hot on her heels all 
the time. She’s traveled high, wide 
and handsome but her zest for living 
is unjaded.” 

The description comes awfully 
close to the character of the star who 
plays this role in the motion picture 
version of Tennessee Williams’ 
Broadway hit — Ava Gardner. 

Tennessee Williams does not 
admit to having had Miss Gardner in 
mind when he wrote the play of a 
defrocked minister who finds his des- 
tiny in the Mexican fishing village 
with three women involved in a vor- 
tex of tangled emotions. In the play, 
which was voted the best play of the 
1961-62 season by the New York 
Drama Critics, the part was por- 
trayed by Bette Davis, who gave it 
her own individual interpretation. 


No One Talks 


Nor will John Huston, who col- 
laborated on the screen play of ‘The 
Night of the Iguana” with Anthony 
Veiller and who also directed the pic- 
ture, be pinned down as to whether 
he could see no one but Ava Gardner 
for the role of Maxine. 

However, when the beautiful Ava 
first arrived in Mismaloya, Mexico, 
for location filming of “The Night of 
the Iguana,’ Huston was not at all 
reticent about his opinion of her. 
“This role requires more than beauty 
and sex-appeal,” he said. “It needs 
someone who can be tough. Ava 
Gardner is a tar-heel from Carolina. 
They put shoes on her and made a 
lady out of her, but basically she 
hasn’t change a bit. She’s still a tar- 
heel at heart. She can belt it out.” 

After the picture was completed, 
Huston added a comment equally as 
terse. “For my money Ava’s per- 
formance in this film is the greatest 
thing she has done on the screen so 
far. People are going to talk about 
it 

Brief as it is, this is praise indeed 
when you consider that the cast of 
the Huston-Ray Stark production, 
released by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
and Seven Arts, has such other dis- 
tinguished performers as Richard 
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Burton and Deborah Kerr, who have 
received no mean accolades of their 
own, to say nothing of Sue Lyon, 
who made the name of “Lolita” fa- 
miliar throughout the world. 

And how does the lady in question 
feel about all this? 

“It was fun,” she said. ‘“The part 
was good, everyone connected with 
the production knew his business, we 
respected each other. I am very glad 
I played it.” 

You can’t get much out of Ava 
Gardner. After years as one of the 
most glamorous women in the Holly- 
wood spotlight, undimmed by her 
equally colorful life in the recent 
years during which she has made her 
home in Spain, the actress has come 
to distrust interviewers and column- 
ists. She has been misquoted too 
often. Too many fictional love affairs 
have been attributed to her. Now she 


shuts up like a clam. 

However, she seems to have an 
affinity for writers. The late Ernest 
Hemingway was one of her great- 
est friends. And when ‘Tennessee 
Williams visited Mismaloya to do 
some additional writing on “The 
Night of the Iguana,” particularly in 
respect to Miss Gardner’s role of the 
woman who ministers to an an- 
guished Burton, they hit it off im- 
mediately. 

“She is the most honest person I 
have ever known,’ Williams is re- 
ported to have remarked. “You can’t 
fool her and she doesn’t try to fool 
you.” 

One thing that endeared the 
actress to the Mexican technicians 
and workers on the set of the film 
was her complete command of the 
Spanish language which her years in 
Madrid have enabled her to speak 
like a native. If there is anything that 
wins a stranger over in a foreign 
country it is his ability to speak the 
language. Whatever Ava wanted, 
wherever she went, she got it fast and 
it was the best. Errand boys scurried 
to deliver her messages, costume as- 
sistants bent backwards in seeing 
that her clothes were spick and span, 
chefs outdid themselves in preparing 
exotic Spanish delicacies for a palate 
used to them. A quiet “gracias” from 
Ava, accompanied by one of her en- 
veloping smiles, put them in the 
clouds. 

The bi-lingual, cultured, much 
traveled Ava Gardner of today is a 
far cry from the Smithfield, North 
Carolina, Miss Gardner who was 
brought up on a small farm where 
her father raised cotton and vege- 
tables. 

When she grew up, the height of 
her ambition was to become a secre- 
tary and with this in mind she en- 
rolled ina business course at Atlantic 
Christian College in Wilson, N. C. 


During a summer vacation, she 
visited her sister, Beatrice, in New 
York and her brother-in-law, Larry 
Tarr, a portrait photographer, took a 
picture of her and submitted it to 
MGM’s talent department. Actually, 
Ava took none of this very seriously 
but as it turned out her fate was 
sealed. 

Almost immediately she was of- 
fered a screen test. It was, unlike 
most screen tests, a silent one. After 
her first interview the talent depart- 
ment personnel was afraid that Ava’s 
very southern accent would limit her 
chances. But, silent or not, the screen 
test was quite enough for the front 
office and almost before she knew it, 
Ava was on her way to Hollywood 
and motion picture stardom, 

After a period of diction lessons 
through which she was able to lose 
her accent (Huston was wrong in 
saying that they put shoes on her — 
she already had shoes!) Miss Gard- 
ner made her MGM screen debut in 
1941 in “We Were Dancing.” 

In progressively larger roles she 
was carefully groomed (“they madea 
lady out of her’) for the inevitable 
stardom, a rating assured her after 
her appearance opposite Clark Gable 
in “The Hucksters.” Oddly enough, 
her rival for Gable in this film was 
none Other than Deborah Kerr, who 
plays her rival for Burton in “The 
Night of the Iguana.” 


She Rose Fast 


Subsequently in such pictures as 
“Pandora and the Flying Dutch- 
man,” “Show Boat,” “The Snows of 
Kilimanjaro” and “Magambo,” for 
which she won an Academy Award 
nomination, Ava emerged as a not 
only strikingly beautiful but highly 
talented performer. 

Among her more recent films are 
“The Barefoot Contessa,” “Bhowani 
Junction;’> The little Hut, “The 
Naked Maja,” “The Sun Also Rises,” 
“On the Beach,” “The Angel Wore 
Red” and “Seven Days In May.” 

In respect to the original descrip- 
tion of the character played by Miss 
Gardner in “The Night of the 
Iguana,” she would laugh at the sug- 
gestion that she herself is a “very 
tortured woman” or that “the furies 
are hot on her heels.” As for the 
remainder of the portrait, Ava 
wouldn’t be able to deny it. 

She has “traveled high, wide and 
handsome” and her “zest for living” 
is still unjaded. 


Ava Gardner and Deborah Kerr 
compete for Richard Burton’s affec- 
tions in “The Night of the Iguana.” 
The glamorous stars have been rivals 
before. Back in 1947, when MGM 
made “The Hucksters,;’ the Misses 
Kerr and Gardner came close to 
scratching each other’s eyes out in 
their rivalry for Clarr Gable! 


CAST 


Rev. T. Lawrence Shannon.....- Richard Burton 
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Produced by Ray Stark. Directed by John 
Huston. Screenplay by Anthony VYeiller and 
John Huston. Based on the play by Tennes- 
see Williams. Produced on the Broadway 
stage by Charles Bowden and Two River 
Enterprises, Inc. Music Composed and Con- 
ducted by Benjamin Frankel. Director of 
Cinematography: Gabriel Figueroa. Asso- 
ciate Director: Emilio Fernandez. Production 
Executive: Abe Steinberg. Associate Pro- 
ducer: Alexander Whitelaw. Production 
Manager: Clarence Eurist. Assistant Director: 
Tom Shaw. Associate to Mr. Huston: Gladys 
Hill. Script Supervisor: Angela Allen. Art 
Director: Stephen Grimes. Film Editor: Ralph 
Kemplin. Costumes by Dorothy Jenkins. 
Sound: Basil Fenton-Smith. Hair Styles Cre- 
ated by Sydney Guilaroff. Executed by 
Agnes Flanagan, C.H.S. Make-Up: Jack 
Obringer, Eric Allwright. A John Huston-Ray 
Stark Production. Presented by Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer and Seven Arts Productions. 


AND NO LOLLIPOP 


Sue Lyon, who achieved over- 
night fame in her role as the 
nymphet in ‘Lolita,’ plays an 
even more seductive girl as the 
tourist who tries to capture the 
heart of Richard Burtonin Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer and Seven Arts’ 
“The Night of the Iguana,” screen 
version of Tennessee Williams’ 
prize-winning play. 

But, according to Miss Lyon, 
there is a vital difference in the 
two characterizations. Here is her 
explanation: 

Lolita was a young girl who 
was curious and wanted to know. 
Charlotte, the girl in “Iguana,” 
already knows! 


DILAPIDATED BUS 
WINS MOVIE. FAME 


Recently, one of the major sights 
in Mismaloya, Mexico, a tiny fishing 
village on the Pacific coast, rested 
forlornly near the edge of the ocean, 
rusting from the spray. A member 
in full standing of the cast of stars 
who worked on location in Misma- 
loya for “The Night of the Iguana,” 
screen version of the prize-winning 
play by Tennessee Williams, she 
was a dilapidated, ancient Mexican 
bus, affectionately dubbed “Iguana” 
by director John Huston. 

With no prior training, “Iguana” 
became a full-fledged scene stealer, 
grabbing attention away from Rich- 


ard Burton, Ava Gardner, Deborah 
Kerr and Sue Lyon, principals of 
the Huston—Ray Stark production, 
released by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
and Seven Arts. 

Playing itself, “Iguana” is the 
bus which brings the defrocked min- 
ister, Shannon (Burton), and his 
crew of sightseeing teachers to the 
Costa Verde Hotel, owned and op- 
erated by Maxine Faulk (Ava Gard- 
ner). It is, in fact, in “TIguana’s” in- 
terior that a good deal of the action 
of the high-powered film takes place. 

The vehicle was discovered by 
Huston, who scoured Mexico for her 
and finally found her in the town of 
‘Tepozotlan. 

“IT accompanied Huston when he 
began looking for the bus,” said 
Clarence Eurist, the unit production 
manager. “We went from town to 
town for three weeks looking for 
her. She had to be a certain kind of 
bus, the kind which could have come 
from a place like Blowing Rock, 
Texas. After we found her, we had 
plenty of trouble getting her, It took 
us days to convince the duennos of 
the bus line, who had only four other 
buses, that they could make more 
money renting the vehicle to us than 
they could just using it for the town’s 
passengers.” 

Once “Iguana” was rented, the 
problems came hard and fast. Re- 
painted and lettered with the sign, 
“Blake’s Tours — We Tour the 
Southwest and Mexico,” the bus 
started a hazardous journey to Mis- 
maloya by land and sea. 

“The Indians in the villages 
couldn’t believe their eyes when they 
saw the bus floating by on a barge,” 
said Eurist. “And we almost lost her 
three or four times. We had to wait 
out two hurricanes and choppy 
water but the old girl finally made it 
to Mismaloya. I think that day was 
the happiest day in our lives. We 
almost had to hold up shooting for 
two days and if she had fallen into 
the water we couldn’t have finished 
the film on time.” 

“Tguana” had two new motors, 
eight new tires, two new clutches 
and two new brakes installed after 
she touched down at the location 
site. 

“Tt would have been cheaper to 
have bought the bus,” said Eurist. 
“T guess the only reason we didn’t 
is because we didn’t want to go into 
the bus business.” 


A love-smitten Sue Lyon steals into Richard Burton’s bedroom 
in this scene from *“*The Night of the Iguana,” explosive screen 
version of Tennessee Williams’ prize-winning play. Ava Gardner 
and Deborah Kerr also star in the John Huston-Ray Stark 
production presented by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Seven Arts. 
Filmed on locations in Mexico, the much-talked-about picture 
was directed by Academy Award-winner John Huston. 
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« x DEBORAH RERR « « 


Considering that she is allergic to 
spiders, Deborah Kerr took her cour- 
age into her hands when she flew 
from her home in Switzerland to 
Mismaloya, Mexico, to join co-stars 
Richard Burton, Ava Gardner and 
Sue Lyon for location filming of the 
John Huston-Ray Stark production, 
“The Night of the Iguana.” 

For Mismaloya, a tiny fishing vil- 
lage on the Pacific coast, chosen by 
Director John Huston as the princi- 
pal locale for the screen version of 
Tennessee Williams’ prize-winning 
Broadway play, is alive with not only 
spiders but with such equally repel- 
lent (to Miss Kerr) creatures as scor- 
pions, midges, mites, mosquitoes, 
flies, chiggers, snakes, land crabs and 
the iguanas of the picture’s title. 

However, with the aid of netting 
and insect repellents, the actress 
managed to make herself at home. 
Moreover, she has had considerable 
experience in roughing it on loca- 
tions, dating back to 1949 when she 
traveled to Africa for the filming of 
MGM’s “King Solomon’s Mines.” 


Lived in Comfort 


“Not that making ‘The Night of 
the Iguana’ was actually roughing 
it,” she laughed. “Through the con- 
siderate arrangements of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer and Seven Arts, 
who are releasing the picture, I lived 
in considerable comfort. My husband 


(the writer Peter Viertel) came along 
on the location jaunt to keep me 
company and we had a very pleasant 
cottage placed at our disposal. After 
the day’s filming we would closet 
ourselves there and it was almost as 
though we were living in the country 
although somewhat exotic country to 
be sure.” 

In the Williams drama, Miss Kerr 
portrays Hannah Jelkes, a spinster 
who has been wandering across 
Mexico with her  ninety-year-old 
father, the world’s oldest living poet, 
and who comes to the hotel run by 
Ava Gardner. Here she becomes in- 
volved with an emotional relationship 
with Richard Burton, an involve- 
ment which also concerns Miss Gard- 
ner and Sue Lyon. 

Oddly enough, she had also played 
a catalyst in the picture she had com- 
pleted prior to taking on her role in 
“The Night of the Iguana.” This was 
“The Chalk Garden” in which she 
enacted a woman whose entrance 
into the life of an English family un- 
leashes a strange set of circum- 
stances. 

“However, the two roles are really 


completely different,’ she © said. 
“Naturally, the spinster in ‘Iguana’ 
isn’t really me, but I do say one line 
in the picture which is absolutely 
me. I say, ‘Nothing human disgusts 
me unless it is unkind or violent.’ 
That is a marvelous line. I feel that in 
saying it and millions of people in 
movie houses hearing it, perhaps that 
line will stick in their heads and I will 
have helped to contribute one small 
thought to human betterment.” 
Although she disclaims any pre- 
tension at pointing her motion pic- 
ture roles at preachments, Miss Kerr 
has undoubtedly contributed some 
thoughts to human betterment dur- 
ing a screen career which began 


Deborah kerr, in her role as 
the spinster in ‘“*The Night of 


the Iguana,” screen version of 


Tennessee Williams’ prize-win- 
ning play. Richard Burton, Ava 
Gardner and Sue Lyon also star 
in the cast of the John Huston- 
Ray Stark production, 
presented by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer and Seven Arts, and 
directed by John Huston. 


Night of the Iguana 
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twenty-four years ago with her role 
as the Salvation Army lass in George 
Bernard Shaw’s “Major Barbara” 
and has since encompassed 38 films, 
including six for which she was 
nominated for an Academy Award 
as best actress. These were “Ed- 
ward, My Son,” “From Here to 


Eternity,” “The Kingand I,” “Heav- 
en Knows, Mr. Allison,” “Separate 
Tables” and “The Sundowners.” 

“I feel that I have been awfully 
lucky in my job,” she said. “It just 
sort of happened that I got where I 
am. I suppose I have some quality 
or other that seems to go over on 
the screen and I certainly thank my 
stars for it. Only once in my life did 
I say, ‘I’ve just got to do something 
different.’ And I got something dif- 
ferent. That was the part in ‘From 
Here to Eternity.’ But now they’ve 
put me back in the old parts again, 
the sweet, gracious, ladylike char- 
acters: 

Asked if she still wanted some- 
thing different, Miss Kerr laughed 
and replied, “Yes and no, When you 
first start out on a career you area 
ball of fire and you think nothing 
will stop you from doing what you 
want to. But as time goes by, you 
mellow and all those things that 
seemed so important become rela- 
tively less so. Particularly after you 
settle down and have a family. Then 
your husband and children become 
the really important things. 


Sometimes Irked 


“On the other hand, there are 
times when I do get a little irked by 
the constant assumption that I am 
the one safe, sensible, dependable 
element no one has to worry about. 
I think it would serve them all right 
if I suddenly developed tempera- 
ment, had hysterics, became an un- 
manageable sexpot and threw tem- 
per tantrums.” 

If the actress has any plans to re- 
lease herself on a movie set in this 
fashion, they must be reserved for a 
future production. According to di- 
rector John Huston, Deborah was 
one person he didn’t have to worry 
about during the filming of “The 
Night of the Iguana.” On comple- 
tion of the picture, he pointed out 
that she was all the things she claims 
to resent being—safe, sensible and 
dependable. He also furthered the 
description when he added, “She is 
ee the world’s truly gentle peo- 
ple. 

As one of the world’s most succes- 
ful stars as well, Deborah Kerr is 
constantly asked for advice from 
would-be actors and actresses. 

_“T can only tell them to learn the 
lines, to understand them, feel them 
and never stop working hard. You 
have to be terribly honest with your- 
self and find out from someone who 
knows whether you have real talent. 
There is no set formula for becom- 
ing an actor. If you keep trying and 
do everything possible to prepare 
yourself for the heartaches and dis- 
couragements, the breaks will come. 
The ‘being discovered sitting at a 
soda fountain’ routine is the excep- 
tion. In fact, I doubt that that sort 
of thing could happen anymore.” 


CASTING “NIGHT OF THE IGUANA” PROVED EXACTING CHALLENGE 


The motion picture version of Ten- 
nessee Williams’ “The Night of the 
Iguana” had its inception in 1961 
when Seven Arts backed the Broad- 
way production, which starred Mar- 
garet Leighton, Bette Davis and 
Patrick O’Neil. The play won the 
New York Drama Critics Award for 


the best play of the 1961-62 season. 
With a hit on his hands, Ray Stark, 
vice-president in charge of produc- 
tion for Seven Arts, began laying the 
groundwork for the film adaptation. 

Stark, who produced the highly 
successful “The World of Suzie 
Wong,” immediately began to gather 
the finest talent available. He began 
with director John Huston, at the 
time fresh from his filming of 
“Freud,” and Huston agreed to co- 
produce and direct “The Night of 
the Iguana” following “The List of 
Adrian Messenger.” Huston and 
screen writer Anthony Veiller be- 
gan work on the script and by the 
early summer of 1963 were ready to 
go. 
Casting the production was an ex- 
acting challenge since the play cen- 
ters around three of the most com- 
plex and interesting characters Ten- 
nessee Williams has ever created. 
Many names were suggested, but in 
one memorable weekend the pro- 
ducer flew to Ireland for a meeting 
with Huston, took off for Madrid and 
signed Ava Gardner for the Bette 
Davis role of “Maxine Faulk,” 
jumped back to Switzerland and got 
Deborah Kerr for the Margaret 
Leighton part of “Hannah Jelkes’”’ 
and wound up the three-day jaunt by 
obtaining Richard Burton in London 
for the role of the “Reverend T. Law- 
rence Shannon.” The part of “Char- 


lotte Goodall,” which was small in 
the stage version, was built up in 
the film script and awarded to Sue 
Lyon, who makes her second motion 
picture appearance following her 
memorable success in “Lolita.” 

Where to make the film presented 
no problem to Huston. Long a 
devotee of Mexico, the Academy 
Award-winning director has tramped 
over every foot of the rugged country 
and at his suggestion, he and Stark 
visited the quiet town of Puerto Val- 
larta on the Bay of Banderas, some 
450 miles above Acapulco on the 
west coast of Mexico. In existence 
for more than 100 years, Puerto Val- 
larta is slowly feeling the inroads of 
civilization and tourism. Although 
it is accessible only by road from 
Guadalajara during three months of 
the year and two flights which arrive 
daily from Los Angeles and Mexico 
City, it has grown from a town of 
1,000 inhabitants to roughly 9,000 
during the height of the tourist sea- 
son, November through March. 

The Costa Verde Hotel, in which 
much of the action of “The Night of 
the Iguana” takes place, is described 
in the script as being situated high in 
a rain forest aboveastill-water beach. 
Huston knew just the spot, six miles 
south of Puerto Vallarta on a small 
inlet nestling behind three huge rock 
formations called “Los Arcos.” The 
only inhabitants of the area were the 

members of an Indian pueblo 
called Mismaloya. 

Construction of the Costa Verde 
Hotel and the miniature community 
required to house and feed the movie 
location crew began on July Ist and 
was ready for operation by the first 
of October. Constructed around the 
hotel set were 26 bungalows capable 
of housing the 102 members of the 


cast and crew; a dining hall equipped 
to serve 150 persons at one sitting; a 
bar and dance pavilion; offices and 
storage buildings, not to mention two 
docks and a four-block-long retain- 
ing wall to keep out the sea. 

Filming on “The Night of the 
Iguana” began on September 25th at 
the Churubusco Studios, headquar- 
ters of the Mexican film industry, in 
Mexico City. The company worked 
there for two days filming interiors 
before moving to the picturesque 
town of Tepozotlan, just north of the 
caiptal city. Here the unit spent three 
days, utilizing the backdrop of one 
of Mexico’s national monuments, the 
Jesuit-built Seminario de San 
Martin. 

On September 29th, the cast and 
crew boarded two specially chartered 
Mexican planes for the flight to 
Puerto Vallarta. There the company 
worked for nearly two weeks filming 
exteriors in and around the town. 
The bus in which much of this shoot- 
ing took place (the story revolves 
around a defrocked minister who be- 
comes a guide for a busload of tour- 
ists) was affectionately called 
“Tguana.”’ This vehicle was given 
preferential treatment. Rather than 
brave the almost impassable roads 
from Guadaljara to Puerto Vallarta, 
it was sent by barge from Mazatlan 
along with a five-ton generator truck, 
plus all of the camera equipment and 
lights. 

“The Night of the Iguana,” re- 
leased by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
and Seven Arts, marks the third time 
that John Huston has directed a film 
in Mexico. In 1948, he made his 
Oscar winning “Treasure of Sierra 
Madre” in and around Tampico and 
in 1959 he returned to film “The Un- 
forgiven” near Durango. 


MANY A DIRECTOR LONGS TO SHOOT THE 
PRODUCER: EMILIO FERNANDEZ DID IT! 


There has been more than one 
instance in Hollywood when a frus- 
trated movie director has experi- 
enced the impulse to shoot the pro- 
ducer who has over-ruled him. 

Emilio Fernandez actually did it. 

“There came a time when I doubt- 
ed that producer’s creative intel- 
ligence and I had to do it,” said Fer- 
nandez, one of Mexico’s leading film 
figures and winner of 17 awards at 
Cannes and Venice film festivals. 


As a result of the near-fatal shoot- 
ing, the Producer’s Association in 
Mexico boycotted Fernandez as a di- 
rector for seven-and-a-half years, 
although he was permitted to work 
as an actor. The boycott has since 
been withdrawn, enabling him to ac- 
cept the offer of John Huston to 
work as assistant director on “The 
Night of the Iguana,” screen version 
of Tennessee Williams’ Broadway 
stage success, which was filmed on 
location in Mexico. 

Fortunately for Huston and Ray 


PLAYS VIXEN 


Ava Gardner as Maxine, the 
vixenish widow who compli-. 
cates Richard Burton’s life in 
“The Night of the Iguana,” 
explosive screen version of Ten- 
nessee Williams’ prize-winning 
play. Deborah Kerr and Sue 
Lyon also star in the John 
Huston-Ray Stark production, 
presented by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer and Seven Arts, and 
directed by John Huston. 


Night of the Iguana 
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Stark, who produced the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer and Seven Arts re- 
lease, there were no disagreements 
and the picture was completed with 
stars Richard Burton, Ava Gardner, 
Deborah Kerr and Sue Lyon without 
Fernandez having to resort to the 
pistol he has always carried since his 
revolutionary army days. 

Fernandez, better known as El 
Indio (the Indian), drew the full 
salary of a soldier at the age of ten 
when he joined the revolutionary 
troops fighting against the Diaz 
regime in 1910. By the time he was 
sixteen his military record had 
earned him entrance into Mexico’s 
official military academy, the equiv- 
alent of West Point. Subsequently he 
became a pilot in the Air Force and 
took part in the revolution against 
Obregon. It seems El Indio was 
never happy except when he was re- 
volting. Taken prisoner, he spent 
three years of a 20-year sentence in 
prison, then made his escape across 
the border to El Paso. 

Some time later he had to make an 
escape from different pursuers. This 
was in Chicago, where he had made 
an heroic rescue of a beautiful girl 
who was about to go under in the 
waters off Edgewater Beach. The 
girl fell madly in love with her res- 
cuer but the idyl was to have a quick 
ending. Worried friends rushed on 
E] Indio in his hotel room and told 
him he had no time to pack. They 
would smuggle him out of the service 
entrance, 


Gangsters Waiting 


“But why?” El Indio asked. 

“Because there are gangsters at the 
entrance of the hotel, waiting to take 
you for a ride,” was the answer. 
“Your new girl friend is the mis- 
tress of ‘Bottles Capone’ and right 
this minute he is sitting in the Club 
Alabam on Rush Street waiting to 
get the word that you have been 
erased.” E] Indio caught the first 
train out. 

The westbound train happened to 
be the one carrying the funeral cor- 
tege of Rudolph Valentino and El 
Indio was fascinated by the contin- 
gent of Hollywood celebrities who 
accompanied the corpse. No sooner 
was he in the film capital than he got 
a job as a laborer at Universal City. 
One day he noticed that a director 
was having trouble with an actor who 
was afraid of horses. “I can handle 
that horse,” he said, and the result 
was that he was signed as Warner 
Baxter’s double for the film, “In Old 
Arizona.” 

When EI] Indio returned to Mexico 
in 1933, he had learned enough about 
the movies to become a director and, 
eight years later, he directed Dolores 
Del Rio in five pictures. 

“The Night of the Iguana” marks 
EI Indio’s second association with di- 
rector John Huston. “I’ve often 
asked him if he would come back to 
the United States and make pic- 
tures,” the director said. “His answer 
was, ‘John, I thank you, but I 
couldn’t live again in a country where 
they have an electric chair and a gas 
chamber because I know they’d put 
me in one or the other!’ ” 


A devoted Ava Gardner gives Richard Burton a shave in this 
scene from ‘The Night of the Iguana,”’ screen version of Ten- 
nessee Williams’ prize-winning Broadway play. Deborah Kerr 
and Sue Lyon also star in the John-Huston-Ray Stark produc- 
tion presented by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Seven Arts. 
Filmed on locations in Mexico, the much-talked-about picture 
was directed by Academy Award-winner John Huston. 
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SCREEN’S ARRESTING NEW LOVE AFFAIR 


A passionately in love Sue Lyon embraces Richard Burton in 


this scene from ‘‘The Night of the Iguana, 


°°» explosive screen 


version of Tennessee Williams’ prize-winning play. Ava Gardner 
and Deborah Kerr also star in the John Huston-Ray Stark 
production presented by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Seven Arts. 
Filmed on locations in Mexico, the much-talked-about picture 
was directed by Academy Award-winner John Huston, 
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No living American playwright has 
contributed so importantly to the 
screen as has Tennessee Williams, 
whose “The Night of the Iguana,” 
voted the best play of the 1961-62 sea- 
son by the New York Drama Critics, 
is the latest of his impressive list of 
dramatic hits to be made into a mo- 
tion picture. 

A John Huston-Ray Stark produc- 
tion presented by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer and Seven Arts, “Iguana” was 


filmed on locations in Mexico with 
an all-star cast headed by Richard 
Burton, Ava Gardner, Deborah Kerr 
and young Sue Lyon in her first role 
since “Lolita.” 

Although the screen play is the 
collaboration of Anthony Veiller and 
John Huston, with Huston also di- 
recting, Tennessee Williams visited 
the location company in the little 
fishing village of Mismaloya on the 
Pacific coast in order to make some 
changes in the role of the hotel pro- 
prietress, played by Miss Gardner, A 
perfectionist who is rarely satisfied 
with what he has done, the play- 
wright felt he could improve the 
characterization as well as give it 
more sympathy. 

He arrived at the sunbaked little 
village carrying just one suitcase, an 
ancient typewriter and a Boston ter- 
rier called “Gigi,” and promptly ex- 
plained why he hadn’t attempted to 
write the screen adaptation for “The 
Night of the Iguana.” 

“T’m a man of 52 now,” he said, 
“and in your late forties you come to 
realize that you must conserve your 
energies and concentrate only on 
those things which are most impor- 
tant to you. I wrote the screen 
plays for ‘The Glass Menagerie,’ ‘A 
Streetcar Named Desire,’ “The Rose 
Tattoo’ and ‘Baby Doll’ and I have 
no regret about it. But now, once I’ve 
finished a play I would rather let 
someone else handle the movie treat- 
ment, particularly if it is someone 
whom I respect. Time is too pre- 
cious. However, I do care what hap- 
pens to my plays on the screen. 
That’s why I’m here now. I care very 
much.” 

Williams, who traces his ancestry 
on one side from pioneer Tennessee 
stock (although he himself was born 
in Columbus, Miss.) and on the other 
from the early settlers of Nantucket 
Island, has a combination of Puritan 
and Cavalier strains in his blood 
which may account for the conflict- 
ing impulses often represented in the 
people he writes about. 

It was in 1940, two years after he 
had received a B.A. degree from the 
University of Iowa, that Williams 
achieved his first real recognition by 
winning a Rockefeller fellowship and 
writing “Battle of Angels” which 
was produced by the Theatre Guild. 
It closed in Boston during the try- 
out run but he has re-written it sev- 
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TENNESSEE WILLIAMS WATCHES “IGUANA” 
PROGRESS FROM HIT PLAY TO SCREEN 


Night of the Iguana Mat 2-A 


eral times and still has faith in it. 
Then, after working as an elevator 
operator, a waiter in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, a restaurant cashier in New Or- 
leans and an usher at the Strand 
Theatre on Broadway, came the 
turning point. 

“From a seventeen-dollar-a-week 
job as a movie usher I was suddenly 
shipped off to Hollywood where 
MGM paid me $250 a week as a 
writer on the strength of my unsuc- 
cessful play. I saved enough money 
during my six months there to keep 
me while I wrote ‘The Glass Menag- 
erie. The fates smiled at me this 
time, or maybe I should say Laurette 


Sue Lyon and famed playwright 
Tennessee Williams enjoy a 
laugh on the Mexican location 
of “The Night of the Iguana.” 


Night of the Iguana 
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Taylor, who played the leading role, 
smiled at me, for from that moment 
on I haven’t had to worry about 
where my next meal would come 
from.” 

Williams has never worked within 
the confines of a movie studio since, 
but the film companies have gobbled 
up his plays. MGM made highly suc- 
cessful pictures of “Cat ona Hot Tin 
Roof,” “Sweet Bird of Youth” and 
“Period of Adjustment” prior to 
“The Night of the Iguana” and 
others of his works which have come 
to the screen in addition to those 
previously mentioned include “The 
Fugitive Kind” (based on “Orpheus 
Descending”), “Suddenly Last Sum- 
mer,’ “Summer and Smoke” and 
“The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone,” 
made from the only novel he has 
written. 


x « SUE LYON « « 


Having reached the ripe age of 
seventeen, Sue Lyon has left behind 
the heart-shaped sunglasses and lol- 
lipop of “Lolita,” the film which 
made her famous, to play a seduc- 
tress in the John Huston — Ray 
Stark production, “The Night of the 
Iguana.” And the man in the case is 
none less than Richard Burton. 

Presented by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer and Seven Arts, this is the 
much-talked-about screen version of 
the Tennessee Williams play, which 
was voted the best play of the 1961- 
62 season by the New York Drama 
Critics. Filmed on locations in Mex- 
ico, largely in the isolated little fish- 
ing village of Mismaloya on the Pa- 
cific coast, the picture was directed 
by Academy Award winner Huston. 

Blonde, blue-eyed Miss Lyon 
finds herself in distinguished com- 
pany in “The Night of the Iguana,” 
in which she not only plays dynamic 
love scenes with Burton but also 
faces the competition of such estab- 
lished actresses as Ava Gardner and 
Deborah Kerr. And this is only her 
second motion picture. All three 


women become romantically in- 
volved with Burton in Tennessee 
Williams’ sensuous story which re- 
volves about a defrocked minister 
who, as a tourist guide, leads a group 
of schoolteachers on a trip in Mex- 
ico, but Miss Lyon, as the youngest 
of the tourists, gets there first. 

Although she is still a teenager, 
her role as Charlotte Goodall in 
“The Night of the Iguana” marks a 
more mature Sue Lyon in more 
ways than one. For one thing, she 
is no longer Miss Lyon in her pri- 
vate life. Shortly after the picture 
was completed, she became the bride 
of actor Hampton Fancher, III, who 
had been frequently at her side dur- 
ing the location filming in Mexico. 

“T’ve grown up and changed a few 
ideas and directions,’ Miss Lyon 
said. “I still want to be a very good 
actress but that’s not all anymore. 
I want to have children and when 
they are eight years old not have 
them say they hate me. If I can do 
that I will have done something 
worthwhile. If I don’t have four or 
five children who turn out to be 
good and happy people, I will have 
failed. At sixty you can have 90 cans 
of film and 10 Oscars in your cup- 
board but that’s no compensation 
at all if you lose out as a human 
being.” 

Perhaps the greatest experience 


she gained from working with high- 
ly successful professionals in “The 
Night of the Iguana” was an added 
poise and assurance. She relates an 
incident which occurred on the night 
before the company left Mexico 
City, where the first phase of “The 
Night of the Iguana” was filmed at 
the. Chorubusco Studios. 

“John Huston, Richard Burton, 
some of the other members of the 
company and I went to a party at 
the home of assistant director Emi- 
lio Fernandez, a stone fortress on 
the outskirts of town. I was tired 
and not dancing. Suddenly, Mr. 
Huston roared above the mariachi 
players, ‘Dance, Sue. Get up and 
dance.’ 

“T didn’t feel like doing a perform- 
ance in front of these people, most 
of whom were strangers to me. But 
I didn’t hesitate. I just took off my 
shoes, stood up and did a spontane- 
ous solo Twist. When I finished, 
Huston applauded and told me he 
didn’t think I had it in me. 

“You know why he made me 
dance, don’t you? He was testing me 
in front of those people. He was put- 
ting me on trial, I knew that if I 
didn’t get up and dance and give a 
good performance I’d have had it in 
his eyes. I think it was from that 
moment on that I stopped being 
afraid about anything.” 


MEET THE ELEVEN SCHOOLTEACHERS OF “NIGHT OF THE IGUANA” 


Director John Huston and play- 
wright Tennessee Williams were sit- 
ting in a coffee shop at the Guada- 
lajara airport during a brief stop en 
route to Mismaloya, Mexico, where 
Huston would film the screen ver- 
sion of Williams’ prize-winning 
Broadway play, “The Night of the 
Iguana.” 

The stars of the Huston — Ray 
Stark production, released by Met- 
ro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Seven Arts, 
had already been signed. They were 
Richard Burton, Ava Gardner, Deb- 
orah Kerr and Sue Lyon. But the 
story of a defrocked minister who 
becomes a tourist guide and leads a 
party of schoolteachers on a trip 
through Mexico called for eleven 
players who, although not stars, play 
a vital part in the high-powered 
drama. These were the women who 
would portray the schoolteachers. 


“The sort of women I had in 
mind,” said Williams to Huston, 


“are exactly like that group over 
there.” He nodded toward a nearby 
table at which were seated eleven 
female tourists of indeterminate age. 

“That makes me feel a lot better,” 
the director replied, ‘because those 
are our eleven schoolteachers and 
they’re catching the same plane to 
our location. We found some of 
them on the Broadway stage, some 
in Hollywood’s television studios, 
and a few right here in Mexico. In 
fact, you know some of them.” 
Whereupon, he introduced Williams 
to the schoolma’ams. 

Now we will introduce you to 
them: 

Grayson Hall, who plays Judith 
Fellowes, described in the screen play 
of “The Night of the Iguana” as 
“self-appointed leader of the group,” 
is a Philadelphian, who majored in 
drama at Temple University. She 
previously appeared in a Williams 
play at the Hedgerow Theatre as 
Marguerite Gautier in ‘Camino 
Real.” Her most recent stage ap- 
pearances on Broadway were in 
“Subways Are For Sleeping” and 
“The Balcony.” Her only previous 
film experience was in a featured 


FOR DEBORAH, THE PLAY’S THE THING 


role in “Satan in High Heels.” 
Gladys Hill was born in William- 
son, West Virginia. Although she 
makes her acting debut in “The 
Night of the Iguana,” she is anything 
but a novice to show business, having 
first worked with John Huston in 
1948 as his dialogue director. For 
many years she was Sam Spiegal’s 
assistant and since 1960 she has been 
Huston’s executive sercetary. Miss 
Hill is one of the world’s authorities 
on preColumbian sculpture and jew- 
elry, and last year an exhibition of 
her own collection of Mexican In- 
dian artifacts was held in Paris. 
Billy Matticks has never acted be- 
fore and was discovered by Huston 


when he spotted her in a grocery 
store while she was vacationing in 
Puerto Vallarta, Mexico. After read- 
ing for the part of Miss Throxton, 
teacher of business administration, 
the director decided she would be 
ideal. Miss Matticks decided a vaca- 
tion “with pay” also would be ideal. 

Eloise Hardt, hailing from Lawton, 
Oklahoma, is well known to televi- 
sion audiences for her roles as Ray- 
mond Massey’s secretary in the “Dr. 
Kildare” series and as Dennis 
O’Keefe’s Girl Friday on the 
O’Keefe show. During the war 
years she toured the South Pacific 
with the Maurice Evans company 
and she claims that the South Sea is- 
lands have much in common with 
Mismaloya, the Mexican setting of 
“The Night of the Iguana.” Same 
coconut palms, same banana trees, 
same white sand and same land 
crabs! 

Mary Boylan was born in Platts- 
burgh, N. Y., and partnered David 
Wayne in his first Broadway play (it 
failed). She has appeared in virtually 
all the important television series in 
New York and whenever a part 
comes up calling for someone who 
looks like the late Eleanor Roose- 
velt, she gets it because of her un- 
canny resemblance to Mrs. Roose- 
velt. In “The Night of the Iguana” 
she plays Miss Peebles, described in 
the screen play as “a wisp of a wom- 
an whose subject is domestic 
science.” 

Dorothy Vance of Columbus, Ohio, 
is a bonafide schoolteacher who has 
been teaching modern languages for 
many years in North High, South 
High and Linden McKinley High in 
Columbus. Although her role is de- 
scribed as “another teacher,’ she 


has a speaking part. She has never 


Deborah Kerr’s lines in Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer and Seven Arts’ 
“The Night of the Iguana” were 
written by Tennessee Williams, on 
whose prize-winning Broadway play 
the picture is based. 

But starring in screen adaptations 
of hit stage dramas is nothing new 
to the actress. 

In 1940, Miss Kerr made her mo- 
tion picture debut in George Bernard 
Shaw’s ‘Major Barbara.” Among her 


38 subsequent films were the screen 
versions of Shakespeare’s “Julius 
Caesar,’ Robert Morley’s ‘Edward, 
My Son,” Terence Rattigan’s “Sepa- 
rate Tables,” Enid Bagnol’s “The 
Chalk Garden” and Robert Ander- 
son’s “Tea and Sympathy.” 

In the last-named, Miss Kerr not 
only portrayed the heroine in MGM’s 
motion picture version but also 
scored in the role on the Broadway 
stage. 


had any previous acting experience. 

Bernice Starr is also a_ school- 
teacher in real life. She worked for 
the Los Angeles City School System 
and until recently taught 6th Grade 
classes at Fair Haven School in 
North Hollywood. 

Barbara Joyce was born in Oak- 
land, California, and was an actress 
on the New York stage for two de- 
cades prior to her retirement a year 
ago. Her last Broadway role was 
with Jessica Tandy in “Five Finger 
Exercise.” “The Night of the Iguana” 
marks her film debut. 

Thelda Victor, of Los Angeles, was 
working as assistant to the producer 
of Four Star Productions in Holly- 
wood when Huston, visiting her 
boss, decided she would be just right 
for one of the schoolteachers, 

Betty Proctor is both a school- 
teacher and an actress. Born in Elk- 
hart, Indiana, she taught dramatics, 
history and English at Roosevelt 
Junior High there, while also work- 
ing with the little theatre group. 

Liz Rubey’s Texan accent was 
heard by Huston while she was per- 
forming at the San Francisco night 
club, “the hungry i.” Although 
startled to learn that she was origi- 
nally a Bostonian, he immediately 
signed her for one of the teachers in 
“The Night of the Iguana.” It is her 
first motion picture. 


Sareea 


Sue Lyon, of ‘Lolita’? fame, 
plays the young seductress, 
Charlotte, in ‘*The Night of the 
Iguana,” screen version of 
Tennessee Williams’ prize-win- 
ning play, in which she stars 
with Richard Burton, Ava 
Gardner and Deborah Kerr. The 
much-talked-about picture is 
a John Huston-Ray Stark pro- 
duction, presented by Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer and Seven 
Arts, and directed by Huston. 


Night of the Iguana 
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x « JOHN HUSTE 


When director John Huston be- 
gan the project of turning Tennessee 
Williams’ prize-winning Broadway 
play, “The Night of the Iguana,” into 
a motion picture as a Huston-Ray 
Stark production starring Richard 
Burton, Ava Gardner, Deborah Kerr 
and Sue Lyon, he invited the noted 
playwright to visit the location in 
Mexico, where the film was being 
made. This was in the isolated fishing 
village of Mismaloya, fifteen degrees 
north of the equator on the Pacific 
coast. 

As he showed Williams the hotel, 
principal locale of the drama, which 
had been constructed exactly as it 
was described in the play, Huston 
said, “This is going to be an interest- 
ing experiment, something I’ve 
always wanted to do. 

“When you put ‘Iguana’ on Broad- 
way, your actors created their char- 
acters each night for two-and-a-half 
hours. Here, we’re keeping them in 
character for three months and they 
will actually be living in the setting 
you conceived. There’s no road, no 
telephone, no TV, nothing but what 
you described in your manuscript as 
a rather rustic and very bohemian 
hotel sitting on a jungle-covered hill- 
top overlooking the beach. Our ac- 
tors will live here without distraction 
while we film the story in exact se- 
quence. Yes, it’s going to be an inter- 
esting experiment.” 


Proved His Point 


And it proved exactly that. Huston 
brought in the picture, released by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Seven 
Arts, five days under schedule, and 
everyone connected with the filming 
of the high-powered drama of a de- 
frocked minister and his effect on 
the lives of three women agreed that 
it was one of the most interesting ex- 
periences of their careers. 

But experiments are nothing new 
to Academy Award-winner Huston. 
He made one of his early ones in 
Hollywood in 1941, when he was 
working as a writer on the Warner 
lot. After having collaborated on the 
writing of some of the company’s 
biggest * hits, “The Amazing Dr. 
Clitterhouse,” “Juarez,” “High Sier- 


ra,” “Sergeant York” and “Dr. Ehr- 
lich’s Magic Bullet,” he announced 
he would not write another screen 
play unless he could direct it, too. 
Moreover, the picture he wanted 
to direct was Dashiel Hammet’s 
“The Maltese Falcon.” The studio 
had already made it twice and had 
lost heavily at the box-office on both 


AcademyAward-winning direc- 
tor John Huston makes friends 
with a parrot during the Mexi- 
can location filming of ‘*The 
Night of the Iguana,” screen 
version of Tennessee Williams’ 
prize-winning play, with 
Richard Burton, Ava Gardner, 
Deborah Kerr and Sue Lyon in 
the distinguished cast. The 
Huston-Ray Stark production 
is presented by Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer and Seven Arts. 
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occasions. Huston persuaded the ex- 
ecutives to try it once more and they 
selected George Raft for the starring 
role. When the latter objected to 
being directed by a novice, Humph- 
rey Bogart was given the role, and 
thus began the first of seven motion 
pictures which Huston made with 
Bogart as his star, He brought ‘The 
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CYRIL DELEVANTI LITERALLY “ROLLED” 
THRU HIS ROLE IN “NIGHT OF IGUANA” 


_———— ee 


Cyril Delevanti claims his role in 
the John Huston — Ray Stark pro- 
duction, “The Night of the Iguana,” 
based on Tennessee Williams’ prize- 
winning play and presented by Met- 
ro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Seven Arts, 
was as easy as rolling off a log. 

“Actually, I literally ‘rolled’ 
through my part because when I 
wasn’t lying in bed, Deborah Kerr 
was rolling me in a wheelchair,” he 
said. “Not that I needed the chair 
once the scenes were finished. I’ll 
admit I’m ancient enough to be Miss 
Kerr’s father, and Richard Burton’s 
and Ava Gardner’s. And, of course, 
as for that sweet little Sue Lyon, I 
could easily be her grandfather. 
Nevertheless, for an old party, I’m 
still able to make my way around 
without help.” 

In “The Night of the Iguana,” 
Delevanti enacts Deborah’s grand- 
father, Nonno, a 98-year-old man 
known as the world’s oldest living 
practicing poet. The actor is not 
ninety-eight; he is seventy-five, but 
there is nothing about the nimble 
and spritely gentleman, except per- 
haps his wondrous face, looking 
like a fine parchment scroll, and his 
cap of thick white hair to bespeak 
his years. 

Acting in “Iguana,” which was 
filmed on location in Mexico, re- 
quired Delevanti to make a daily ar- 
duous trip from the town of Puerto 
Vallarta to Mismaloya eight miles 
across rough ocean. He didn’t mind 
it a bit. He claims the role was worth 
ry es 

“It’s what you’d call a cameo 
part,” he said. “It’s the sort of part 
that calls for concentration because 
you have to register the moment 
you appear. There isn’t time to de- 
velop the characterization.” 


Originally from England, the ac- 
tor came to the United States more 
than twenty years ago to appear on 
Broadway with Ethel Barrymore in 
“Declasse.” He has worked on stage, 
screen and television ever since. His 
recent credits include “Mary Pop- 
pins,” “The Greatest Story Ever 
Told” and “Bye Bye Birdie.” He no 
longer saves notices or clippings. 

“When I was younger I used to 
save them all,” he said, “but no one 
ever wanted to read them and I cer- 
tainly didn’t. So I finally threw them 
out.” 

Except for playing a few juveniles 
when he was young, Delevanti has 
always done character work. 

“Tt’s more interesting,” he claims. 
“You're never yourself. Of course, 
you don’t get the fans that a typed 
actor does. With a typed actor they 
either like you or they don’t. With 
a character actor, they don’t know 
which one of you to like.” 


DEBORAH WAS BRAVE 


Considering that she is allergic to 
spiders, Deborah Kerr took her cour- 
age into her hands when she flew 
from her home in Switzerland to 
Mismaloya, Mexico, to join co-stars 
Richard Burton, Ava Gardner and 
Sue Lyon for location filming of 
“The Night of the Iguana,” 

When she got to the tiny fishing 
village on the Pacific coast, she found 
it alive not only with spiders but with 
scorpions, midges, mites, mosquitoes, 
flies, chiggers, snakes, land crabs and 
the iguanas of the picture’s title! 
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WEDOTAU asuin, vec i 
ton as he sat in a corner on the 
“Teuana” set, engrossed in an 
Elizabethan treatise and oblivious 
to everything around him, said: 

“T sometimes wonder if Dick is 
not so much in love with acting as 
he is with words, words, words! 


John Huston and Literary 
Names Go Hand-in-Hand 


In bringing Tennessee Williams’ 
prize-winning Broadway play, “The 
Night of the Iguana,” to the screen, 
director John Huston collaborated 
on the screen play with Anthony 
Veiller. 

Williams is the latest of famous 
writers with whose works Huston 
has been associated. He has written 
and directed pictures adapted from 
works by Ernest Hemingway, Da- 
shiel Hammet, Maxwell Anderson, 
Stephen Crane, Herman Melville, 
Romain Gary, Arthur Miller, Jean- 
Paul Sartre and Sigmund Freud, 
among others. 


when her play for him tails 1n the 
face of more experienced competi- 
tion from both Ava Gardner and 
Deborah Kerr that Ward becomes 
romantically involved with her on 
the rebound. 

“When they first spoke to me 
about playing in ‘The Night of the 
Iguana,’ they asked me if I could 
drive a bus,” said young Ward. “I 
told ’em I had driven everything 
from motorcycles to jeeps to foreign 
sports speedsters so I guessed I 
could handle a bus. What I didn’t 
know at the start was that I would 
have to handle Sue Lyon, too. That,” 
he laughed, “turned out to be a divi- 
dend.” 

It turned out that in order to win 
Miss Lyon he would have to fight 
for her, which he does in a vicious 
scrap with a couple of Mexican 
beach boys. Director Huston insists 
on his movie scenes being realistic 
and before the fight was over, Ward 
came off the set with a black eye and 
not a few black-and-blue marks as 
souvenirs. 

“T didn’t mind that, either,” he 
said. “Luckily I had some previous 
training in movie fights when I acted 
in such tough pictures as ‘Lafayette 
Escadrille.’ I’ve always kept in phys- 
ical condition and while I was serv- 
ing overseas during the war I dida 
little boxing and wrestling.” 


Deborah Kerr removes a cruci- 
fix from Richard Burton’s neck 
in this scene from “The Night 
of the Iguara,” screen version 
of Tennessee Williams’ prize- 
winning Broadway stage hit. 
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COMPLETE CAMPAIGN MAT 


aM-6-M 
and Seven Arts 


Ad No. 104—14 Lines 


Sue Lyon, of ‘Lolita’ fame, 
plays the seductive young pas- 
senger who becomes infatuated 
with bus tour guide Richard 
Burton in ‘“*The Night of the 
Iguana,” explosive screen ver- 
sion of Tennessee Williams’ 
prize-winning play. Ava Gard- 
ner and Deborah Kerr also star 
in the brilliant cast of the John 
Huston-Ray Stark production 
presented by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer and Seven Arts, and 
directed by John Huston. 


MAT I-A 


RICHARD BURTON 
AWA GARONER 
DEBORA KER 


iY _ NEY 


-aMeto-Goldwyn- Mayer 


Ad No. 10!—28 Lines 


RICHARD BURTON 
AVA GARDNER 
DEBORAH KERR 
SUE LYON 


a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and 
oeven Arts Productions presentaria 


Ad No. 102—46 Lines 


COMPOSITE AD AND 
PUBLICITY MAT 


Richard Burton and Ava Gardner form an explosive love team 
in “The Night of the Iguana,’ screen version of Tennessee 
Williams’ prize-winning play. Deborah Kerr and Sue Lyon also 
star in the brilliant cast of the John Huston-Ray Stark pro- 
duction presented by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Seven Arts. 
Filmed on locations in Mexico, the much-talked-about picture 
was directed by Academy Award-winner John Huston. 


MAT 2-F 


SPECIAL MAT NO. 1 


All of These Ad and Scene Cuts On One Mat 


RICHARD BURTON-AVA GARDNER © THE 
DEBORAH KERR-SUELVON Wiad 


a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Seven Arts Productions presentation  * 


Ad No. 204—28 Lines (2 Cols. x 14 Lines) 


teh BURTON. AVA GARDNER 


THE 


one night... 


a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Seven Arts Productions resentation 


Ad No. 203—56 Lines (2 Cols. x 28 Lines) 


One man... 
three women... 
one night... 


RICHARD AVA DEBORAH SUE 
BURTON GARDNER KERR IYON 


Meo Gowyn-Mayer and Sven Als Poduclons present 
the do i Dak Production ii “— i THE 


eel 


with = 
JAMES WARD GRAYSON HALL: CYRIL DELEVANT! oisctesty JOHN HUSTON rcsucesby RAY STARK 
Screenplay by ANTHONY VEILLER and JOHN HUSTON Based on the Broadway Play by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


ie Sane. R & 


Ad No. 202—200 Lines (2 Cols. x 100 Lines) 


Individual Mats Pictured Above May be Ordered Singly (By Numbers 
Indicated) At Regular Prices from NATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE 


s€-4947 STEREO | 


Ol nd MUSIC FROM TEE SOUND TRACK Take all the elements of ‘‘THE NIGHT OF THE IGUANA” . . . torment, passion, tem- 


pest, tenderness .. . blend them with Mexican spice and you then have some idea of 
the magnificent contents of the MGM Records sound track album. Interspersed within 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER AND ‘ . . . : 
SEEN STS POAC ese the album is a selection of other Mexican music to round out a very flavorsome musical 
JOHN ON-RAY STARK 


/ MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION j 
rack LOF TENNESSEE WILLIAMS’ PLAY trip south of the border. 
i Original Score by 
. Benjamin Frankel 


— Contact MGM Records distributor and dealers. Discuss available promotional 


materials and arrange reciprocal displays. 


— Try for slug lines in ads, co-op ads, flyers, direct mail, radio-TV plugs, etc. 


— Make sure that radio station record librarians have album. Invite them and 
disc jockey to screening. 


Et =j| Cs» 


DISC JOCKEY NOTE: Let your deejays know that whenever the record label refers to ‘‘Shannon,”’ 
it’s Richard Burton. ‘‘Maxine and Shannon Theme” musically backs Burton and Ava Gardner. 
“Shannon's Long Swim’’ covers Burton and Sue Lyon in the water. ‘‘Hannah and Shannon 
Theme”’ is background for Burton and Deborah Kerr. 


“VISIT MEXICO 


... LAND OF 


‘THE NIGHT OF THE IGUANA’” 


Plant this banner copy with film photos and posters 
at travel agencies, airline, bus and railroad ticket 
offices. (Spread a few guest tickets, too). Ideally, 
promote trips and run contests ‘‘Why | would like 
to visit Mexico, land of ‘The Night of the Iguana.’ ”’ 


Scene from Mismaloya, Mexico where the film was made. Richard Burton (under paper), Sue Lyon and John Huston 
Order still Z-NOI-X-100. on location in Tepotzoltan, Mex. Order still F{NOI-X-101. 


This drawing by famed caricaturist Al Hirschfeld Honor 


is ideal for a coloring contest conducted either 


through your newspaper or via handbills. Offer 


‘6 B 
guest tickets for the best entries and post win- Oldsters 


ners in your lobby. This emotion-packed film 

calls for emotional coloring. Here are some Y 
clues: Richard Burton (center) is a tormented fl Our 
defrocked minister. Ava Gardner (right) has an 


earthy zest for living. Deborah Kerr (holding Town 


umbrella) is full of compassion. Sue Lyon (in Corll Delacaet. “ward's 


Color 
“The 
Night 


oldest practicing poet."' 


shorts) is impulsive and doesn’t hide her desires. Giclees NOI. 8s. 


Cyril Delevanti is ‘‘the world’s oldest, living 
practicing poet.’’ These are the characters 
brought to life in the MGM and Seven Arts pres- Billed in the screenplay as ‘‘the world’s old- 
entation of Tennessee Williams’ ‘‘THE NIGHT oak ling: prockating peel ras. 7 eryedreld 


actor Cyril Delevanti who portr 98- - 
OF THE IGUANA" directed by Academy Award- : ates on ee a 

old. Select your town’s ‘‘oldest’’ in as many 
winning John Huston. 


fields as you find practical — poet, artist, 
civic leader, fraternalist, doctor, nurse, jour- 
nalist, etc. Invite news coverage from all 
Order still 1-POS-8, : : ‘ 
i hPa alt media and give VIP treatment to the ‘“‘old- 
or 3, 4 or 5 column mats... 
H#3X, 4X or 5X. sters.”’ 


MR. EXHIBITOR: Give this story and photo to the women’s page editor 
of your newspaper. Add your playdate information. 


Ava Gardner's Devilled Fish... 


Ava Gardner enjoys her food a bit on the spicy side. During the many weeks 
of production of the MGM and Seven Arts presentation, ‘‘The Night of the 
Iguana,"’ Miss Gardner was more than pleased to add her own culinary 
touches to the preparation of food which was no small task in the out-of- 
the-way Mexican village called Mismaloya where most of the movie was 
made. Hundreds of screen actors and technicians had to be fed. Here is 
Miss Gardner's recipe for a tasty treat already enjoyed by her co-stars 
Richard Burton, Deborah Kerr, Sue Lyon and director John Huston. It is a 
Mexican adaptation of a seafood dish from her native North Carolina. 


AVA GARDNER’S DEVILED FISH MISMALOYA 


11% lbs. fish fillets or steaks 
3 tablespoons chili sauce 
2 tablespoons prepared horseradish 
2 tablespoons prepared mustard 
114 teaspoons salt 

Few dashes red pepper 


Any firm, fine-textured fish will do. Sprinkle with 
salt and red pepper. Roll up fillet to form a coil, 
skin side out. Fasten with toothpick. Stand on ends 
side by side in buttered loaf pan. (For fish steak, 
lay in flat plan). Mix chili sauce, mustard and 
horseradish and pour over fish. Cover and bake in 
400°F. oven for 25 minutes. Uncover and bake 20 
minutes more. Serve piping hot. Cucumber and 
onion salad makes pleasing side dish. Serves 5. 


Ava Gardner in her ‘‘Ilguana'’ hotel kitchen. 
Order still Z}NOI-X-102. 


CARICATURE 


FAMED CARICATURIST AL HIRSHFELD DEPICTS THE EXCITING ONE-MINUTE LIVE 


ANNOUNCEMENT NO. 1 


CHARACTERS IN ‘“THE NIGHT OF THE IGUANA’”’ Now, from the Broadway stage success that 


shocked New York theatre-goers comes the 
motion picture the whole world is talking 
about! Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Seven 
Arts presents the John Huston-Ray Stark 
production of Tennessee Williams’ ‘‘The 
Night of the Iguana’! The powerful and 
penetrating story of one man... Richard 
Burton! Three women . . . Ava Gardner, 
Deborah Kerr, Sue Lyon! One Night. . . 
“The Night of the Iguana’’! Since man has 
known woman there has never been such a 
night! Richard Burton as Shannon . . . who 
was lost. Ava Gardner as Maxine .. . who 
was lonely. Deborah Kerr as Hannah .. . 
who had never loved. And Sue Lyon as 
Charlotte . . . who loved too much. You 
will never forget them. You will never for- 
get ‘The Night of the Iguana’’! This is the 
film you must see this year! Richard Burton, 
Ava Gardner, Deborah Kerr and Sue Lyon 
in Tennessee Williams’ ‘‘The Night of the 
Iguana’’! 


RADIO 


ONE MINUTE LIVE 
ANNOUNCEMENT NO. 2 


One man... Richard Burton! Three women 
. .. Deborah Kerr, Ava Gardner, Sue Lyon! 
One night... ‘‘The Night of the Iguana’’! 


Now, MGM and Seven Arts present the most 
talked-about movie of 1964. From the play 
that shocked all Broadway, Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ ‘‘The Night of the Iguana”’ comes to 
the screen. ‘‘The Night of the Iguana”... 
starring Richard Burton as the unfrocked 
preacher who searched for faith in the flesh- 
pots of Mexico. Deborah Kerr, as the woman 
who had never known a man. Ava Gardner, 
as the fading beauty who abandoned every 
moral scruple in the pursuit of pleasure. And 
Sue Lyon, as the girl whose youth and love- 
liness became the object of an unusual 
love. Four lost and lonely people, haunted 
by their pasts, meet and clash for one un- 
forgettable night. Don’t miss ‘The Night 
of the Iguana”’ . . . filmed in Mexico, di- 
rected by John Huston. That's ‘The Night of 
the Iguana’”’ . . . from MGM and Seven Arts. 
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30-SECOND LIVE 
ANNOUNCEMENT NO. I 


ae ; One man... Richard Burton! Three women 
iN .. . Deborah Kerr, Ava Gardner, Sue Lyon! 
WY One night . . . ‘‘The Night of the Iguana.” 


MGM and Seven Arts present . . . the most 
talked-about movie of 1964. ‘‘The Night 
of the Iguana” is a picture that’s all about 
love ...all kinds of love. Spiritual . . . physi- 
cal . . . unforgettable love. Don’t miss Rich- 
ard Burton in ‘‘Night of the Iguana.”’ Filmed 
in Mexico . . . directed by John Huston... 
based on the play by Tennessee Williams. 
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America’s most famous caricaturist, Al Hirshfeld, brings to life the principals of the Ray Stark-John Huston pro- 30-SECOND LIVE 


ANNOUNCEMENT NO. 2 


One man... Richard Burton! 
Three Women . . . Ava Gardner, Deborah 
Kerr, Sue Lyon! 
One Night . . . ‘‘The Night of the Iguana’’! 
Since man has known woman there has 
never been such a night! Now, from the 
sensational Broadway stage success that 
. shocked New York theatre-goers comes the 
ful fishing village of Mismaloya on the Pacific coast. This art is available as a photo, and also in 3, 4, and 5 column _ motion picture the whole world is talking 
about! The John Huston-Ray Stark produc- 
tion of Tennessee Williams ‘‘The Night of the 
Iguana”... from MGM and Seven Arts. This 
is the one movie you must see this year... 
“The Night of the Iguana’! 


duction of ‘‘The Night of the Iguana,’’ screen version of Tennessee Williams’ prize-winning Broadway play, pre- 
sented by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and Seven Arts Productions. In the foreground are Richard Burton in his role as 
the defrocked minister, Rev. Lawrence Shannon, and Ava Gardner as Maxine, fiery proprietor of a hotel in Mexico. 
Slightly to the rear is Sue Lyon as Charlotte, the teen-ager who becomes infatuated with Burton. At left, Deborah 
Kerr and Cyril Delevanti, cast respectively as an artist and her poet grandfather, who also become involved in 


Burton’s turbulent life. ‘‘The Night of the Iguana”’ was filmed entirely on locations in Mexico, largely in the color- 


mat sizes. Order by number from National Screen Service. 


Still No. NOI-Pos 8 — 3-Column Mat-3X, 4-Column Mat-4X, 5-Column Mat-5X 


’ That’s right! In the cause of good box office, run a poetry contest. Suggest that the poems, or R b 
OU ne limericks, be short and refer to anything in connection with ‘THE NIGHT OF THE IGUANA.” emem er 
Advise patrons that all submissions (not objectionable) will be ‘‘published’’ and sold. Give pairs 


rT a 3 

of guest tickets to the first 25 entrants and secure from each entrant permission to reproduce the The Nights ? 
OET RY poem and author’s name for publication and sale. 

For fun and guest tickets, ask 


Ask a leading local charity to accept the money you collect from the sale of the poems... 10¢, eospeel Fotwubnitt ferielets 


i. 25¢, etc. If necessary, deduct your expenses. As for publication, have poems typed for inexpen- of motion pictures with the 
UBLISHER sive mimeographing and stapling. You can get more on a page if you reduce the size of the copy word ‘‘NIGHT” in the title. 
and reproduce it via photo offset. Be as fancy as your funds will allow. The cover page should read Offer the idea to a radio per- 
. . . POETRY FOR ‘“‘THE NIGHT OF THE IGUANA.” PROCEEDS OF SALE TO (charity). sonality or ghee nes 
IMPORTANT: Promote the stunt via newspaper stories and enlist the promotional aid of the charity es Neate ee nee 
you work with. Tie-in with radio personality. Have the charity arrange to sell the poems and naming songs with the word 

mount posters at retail outlets throughout the town. “NIGHT” in the title. 


A GREAT ‘NIGHT’ FOR 


TRAILERS AND E.T’s 


You've not seen one like this before. 
Produced by an organization heavy 
laden with theatrical and TV film 
awards, this trailer may well hold your 
audience for that second look. We're 
certainly not abusing movie vernacular 
when we say ‘‘fabulous’'! Order from 
National Screen. 


We've taken the great regular trailer 
and removed its very essence. Re- 
assembled, it is now the season’s best 
teaser, ideal for cross plugging and an 
absolute ‘‘must’’ fer well-in-advance 
showings. Available free of charge 
from National Screen. 


Everybody's heard about this motion 
picture. They're out there now, watch- 
ing TV and waiting for that flash-news 
to let them know “‘Iguana”’ is in your 
theater. As for content, it’s an adapta- 
tion of the theater trailer, with an invis- 
ible box office lasso. Available free in 
lengths of 60- and 20-seconds from 
your MGM Press Representative. 


Charged with dramatic electricity, these 
high powered recorded spots are in 
lengths of 60-, 30-, 20- and 10-sec- 
onds. Intense music and compelling dia- 
logue add broad selling dimension. 
Available gratis from your MGM Press 
Representative. 


BURTON, KERR AND HUSTON 
INTERVIEW RECORD 


On-the-spot interviews recorded at Mismaloya, Mexico... the 
location of ‘‘Iguana”’. . . are now in the hands of many radio 
stations. The interviews run 5 to 8 minutes in length and are 
comprised of two parts each—'‘closed-end”’ featuring a com- 
plete interview by commentator Dick Strout and ‘‘open-end"’ 
which provides a script so that your local commentator can ask 
questions and get recorded answers. Check your radio program 
director and if he doesn’t have the record, you may get one free 


of charge through your MGM Press Representative. 
| 
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A NIGHT’ IN 
PAPERBACK 


“THE NIGHT OF THE IGUANA"’ by Ten- 
nessee Williams is available as an illus- 
trated 50¢ Signet paperback book pub- 
lished by The New American Library of 
World Literature. Front and back covers 
promote the movie. The book's national dis- 
tributor, Independent News Company, is 
providing retailers with two-color rack nase and playdate bulletins. Your 
book dealer will tell you who the local wholesale distributor is (there are a 
total of 800). The distributor, 36 sales representatives of New American Li- 
brary plus 15 Independent News field men will assist in local promotions. 


@ GET quantities of free playdate bulletins from distributor and post at all 
paperback outlets... book stores, drug and tobacco shops, supermar- 
kets, etc. 


@ ARRANGE window and in-store displays using photos and posters. Recip- 
rocate with lobby space. 


HM DISCUSS co-op ads, slug lines in ads, handbills, broadcast time, etc. 


MI SEND copies of book to newspaper critics, columnists, radio-TV person- 
alities, etc. Invite them to see film. 


Mi PROMOTE delivery truck banners from wholesale distributor. 


H MANY distributors have radio-TV time. Suggest they plug movie along 
with book. 


Hl MAKE giveaway bookmark from one column ad. 


Ml SPLIT cost of sandwich board made from enlarged book jacket. 


albums of ‘THE NIGHT OF THE IGUANA" to listeners who 
can accurately estimate the total number of motion pictures 
made by Richard Burton (21), Ava Gardner (39), Deborah 
Lucky Kerr (38) and Sue Lyon (2). They add up to a neat 100 as 
of July, 1964. Promote a substantial prize for those who 
can name the most films. If controversy develops as to the 
] (} (} answers, write Exploitation Dept. at MGM home office. 


The A disc jockey may like to award MGM Records sound track 


A Top Notch Promotion HM es 


Few prospects will resist the 
temptation to see the feature 
length film after seeinga 13 2 - 
minute promotional short in 
color entitled ‘‘On the Trail of 
the Iguana.”’ The film, docu- 
mentary in nature, goes behind 
the scenes for a look at the 
“Iguana” company in action 
in Mexico. The photography is 
superb and ‘‘off-the-record”’ 
comments by actor Richard 
Burton, director John Huston 
and other principals add to the 
film's enjoyment (as will candid 
‘shots’’ of Elizabeth Taylor). 


Use it in advance of the feature’s playdate and for cross plugging, too. 
“Trail,’’ in 35mm, is yours at no cost through your Film Exchange. And, 
we've also made 16mm color prints for TV stations and community or- 
ganizations. These are also gratis through your MGM Press Represent- 
ative. Order still #NOI-X-36. 


—— 


One man... 
three woniren... 
one night... 


“JAMES MRD-GRASON HAL-CRILDLEVATY HN HUSTON. AY STARK... ANTHONY VEER. JO HUSTN=5=5 ENNESSEE WLIAIS ss ona 
24 SHEET ONE SHEET 


One man... 
8 three women... 
one night... 
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6 SHEET 3 SHEET 14 x 22 WINDOW CARD 


POSTERS. and 10 BBY CARDS 


ORDER ALL ACCESSORIES FROM YOUR LOCAL NATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE EXCHANGE 
RICHARD BURTON AVA GARDNER -DEBORAN KERR SUE LYCA 


Also available from N.S.S. 


SET OF 11x14 LOBBY CARDS 


A METRO-GOLDWYN- MAYER 


WES WARD ceo au cm OE ON MEE LM E R E S S 
seen BOOK 


Copyright © 1964 by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Inc. All rights 

reserved. Magazines, newspapers a radio stations granted 

customary use. Country of origin U.S.A. In furnishing this 

press book, . G-M- does not thereby imply a this picture 
has been licensed for exhibitio 


BANNERS and VALANCES 
(Manufactured by NATIONAL FLAG & DISPLAY CO.) 
DE-LUXE SECTIONAL VALANCE —$ 1.65 per ft. 
3-PIECE STREAMER — $16.50 each 
USHER BADGES — A0ceach 
ORDER DIRECTLY FROM 
IN Us.t.—NATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE 


IN CANADA — CONSOLIDATED THEATRE SERVICES 
120 Wellington St. W., Toronto 


(Y) All advertising material in this pressbook, as well as all other newspaper 
and publicity material, has been approved under the MPAA Advertising 
Code as a self-regulatory procedure of the Motion Picture Association of America. 
All inquiries on this procedure, which is voluntarily subscribed to by the major 


motion picture companies, may be addressed to: Advertising Code Administrator, 
Motion Picture Association of America, 522 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Scanned from the collections of the 
Wisconsin Center for Film and Theater Research, 
with support from Matthew and Natalie Bernstein. 


for Film and Theater Research 


http://wcftr.commarts.wisc.edu 


MEDIA 
HISTORY 


DIGITAL LIBRARY 


www.mediahistoryproject.org 


